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The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. A review of the 
factors and problems connected with the learning and teaching 
of modern languages, with an analysis of the various methods 
which may be adopted in order to attain satisfactory results. 
By Harold E. Palmer, Assistant in the Phonetics Depart- 
ment, University College, London. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1917. 

Mr. Palmer was teaching on the Continent when the war broke out, and 
sought refuge in England. There he found "an unmistakable movement 
toward scientific methods" of teaching and was encouraged to publish the 
results of his sixteen years of study. His hope is to see "not the one universal 
standard method of our earlier dreams but one universal set of principles from 
which will be derived a number of methods, each perfectly adapted to its 
particular end." 

Starting with the question, "Does the science of language study exist?" 
he of course concludes that "it does not exist, but it is high time that it should 
exist." As a fundamental principle he affirms that "the learning of a foreign 
language must proceed on a philological basis and not on a literary one, be- 
cause before we can learn the foreign literature we must be acquainted with 
the language itself, just as when we started learning the literary form of our 
own tongue we were already acquainted with the language itself." 

After discussing in Parts III and IV the " preliminary factors and principles 
of linguistic pedagogy" he comes in Part V to his "ideal standard programme," 
which is set forth at length and in great detail. Three "stages " are recognized: 

(1) Elementary, covering at least three months, devoted to drill in sounds and 
their symbols, but "not concerned with the active aspect of language study"; 

(2) Intermediate, one to three years, spent in "articulation and fluency exer- 
cises," "catenizing," and "the production of secondary matter by means of 
exercises based on etymology, semantics, and ergonics"; (3) Advanced, one 
to three years, embracing "free composition and translation, conversation, 
and study of texts." After this purely preliminary course, extending over 
two to six years, the student "will pass from the hands of the language teacher 
into the hands of those who are entrusted with the teaching of that branch of 
art known as literature. The work of the language teacher is over." 

Much is made throughout of "subconscious comprehension." From the 
very first the teacher talks to his class in the foreign language, using short, 
simple sentences, concrete terms, and many gestures. The pupils are warned 
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not to translate, but to associate the sounds directly with objects pointed out — 
door, window, desk, etc. Of course much will be beyond them, but a little 
will filter into their minds — more and more as the months and years pass. 

In teaching sounds the author uses the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion's system of symbols. "The introduction of orthographic script should 
be postponed as long as possible. A minimum of two years should be accorded 
to exclusive use of phonetic transcription." His opinion of ordinary spelling 
appears in the phrases "that cumbrous and curious system known as French 
orthography," and "if a language (unlike English or French) possesses a 
rational spelling system." 

One device for arousing interest is the use of "living ergonics." Having 
assigned to one pupil the rdle of subject, to others object, infinitive, participle, 
adjective and adverbial elements, etc., the teacher utters an English sentence 
which is to be expressed in French, and as he does so the pupils form in line in 
the proper order. Here is an example: 

"Form the French for 'I did not give it to him yesterday.' That's right, 
Subject, extreme right as usual. What are you doing there, Imperfect ? This 
sentence does not concern you; go back to your place. Now, Past Participle, 
we are waiting for you. Direct and Indirect Complements, what are you run- 
ning around each other for? Direct to the right and Indirect to the left. 
Ne, a little more to the right, Direct and Indirect Complements have to stand 
between you and the Past Participle Concomitant. In order now? Each 
pupil will recite his unit The whole class will recite the sentence." 

The book is thoroughly outlined, with perhaps excessive subdivision of 
topics. A non-pedagogic reader may find a superabundance of technical 
terms. One sentence reads: "During the initial period of conscious study the 
phonetic, orthographic, etymological, semantic, and ergonic aspects of the 
language must be segregated from each other." A few of the terms are ergon, 
etymon, insecable, morphon, phoneme, ptosonic, monolog, polylog, miolog, 
alogism — 'all intelligible to one well up in his classics, but not so easy for one 
who is not. In spite of this, however, the book is quite readable and contains 
valuable suggestions even for teachers who may not care — or dare — 'try to 
adopt the author's program as a whole. 

Though French is used in the illustrations throughout, the method is 
intended to apply to any (spoken) language. The book contains many quot- 
able expressions which space-limits forbid reproducing. One will interest the 
Latin teacher: "A pupil will be more docile .... when dealing with a lan- 
guage of a totally strange nature"; and every teacher of language has met 
"the would-be learner endowed with the usual stock of linguistic illusions." 

Three appendices, containing respectively a condensed French ergonic 
chart with full interpretation, a glossary of technical terms, and a list of 
phonetic symbols, followed by an index, are of aid to the reader. 

H. M. Kingery 



